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EFFICIENCY IN ASSIMILATING READING 



BERTHA M. SMITH 
Oak Park High School 



This problem is to test the relative efficiency in assimilation of 
what is read by experimenting upon pupils in the first year in 
high school. 

The passage chosen for reading is a selection taken from Long's 
English Literature, page 487. 

Dickens was the second | of eight poor children, | and was born | at 
Landport, | in 1812. | His father was a clerk | in a navy office. | He could 
never make both ends meet, | and after struggling with debts | in his native 
town I for many years, | moved to London | when Dickens was nine years old. | 
The debts still pursued him | and after two years | of misfortune | he was 
thrown into the poor-debtors's prison. | His wife then set up the famous 
Boarding Establishment | for Young Ladies; | but, in Dickens's words, | no 
young ladies ever came. | The only visitors were creditors, | and they were 
quite ferocious. | 

At eleven years of age | the boy was taken out of school | and went to work | 
in the cellar | of a blacking factory. | At this time | he was, in his own words, | 
a "queer small boy," | who suffered as he worked. | It is a heartrending 
picture, | this sensitive child working | from dawn till dark | for a few pennies, | 
and associating with toughs | and waifs | in his brief intervals of labor; | 
but we can see in it the sources of that intimate knowledge of the hearts of the 
poor and outcast | which was soon to be reflected in literature | and to startle 
all England | by its appeal for sympathy. | A small legacy ended this wretched- 
ness, I bringing the father from the prison | and sending the boy to Wellington 
House Academy, | — a worthless and brutal school, evidently, | whose head 
master was, in Dickens's words, | a most ignorant fellow | and a tyrant. | 
He learned little | at this place. | 

When only fifteen years old, | he left the school | and again went to work, | 
this time as clerk | in a lawyer's office. | By night | he studied shorthand, | in 
order to fit himself to be a reporter, | — this in imitation of his father, | who 
was now engaged by a newspaper | to report the speeches | in Parliament. | 
Everything that Dickens attempted seems to have been done with vigor | and 
intensity, | and within two years | we find him reporting | important speeches, | 
and writing out his notes | as the heavy coach lurched | and rolled through the 
mud I of country roads | on its dark way | to London town. | It was largely 
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during this period | that he gained his extraordinary knowledge of inns | and 

stables | and "horsey" persons, | which is reflected in his novels. | He also 

grew ambitious, | and began to write | on his own account. | At the age of 

twenty-one | he dropped his first little sketch | "stealthily | with fear | and 

trembling, | into a dark letter-box, | in a dark office | up a dark court | in Fleet 

Street | ." 

TABLE I 

Showing the Number of Ideas Gained by Each Group and 
Average op Each Group 





Pupils with Failures 
in Two Studies 


Pupils with Failures 
in One Study 


Pupils with Average of 
85 Per Cent or Above 




Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


Number pupils ex- 


33 
927 


IS 
402 


38 

1,172 


49 
1.336 


16 
680 


27 
1,179 


Total number of 




Average number of 
ideas 


28.09 


26.8 


30.8 


27.26 


42-5 


43.66 





As will be noted by a study of the copy of the selection, all 
ideas are omitted that have to do with anything but facts of 
Dickens' life. The sentence in the second paragraph that con- 
tains " but we can see in it the sources of that intimate knowl- 
edge," etc., is the only sentence that impedes the progress of 
the narrative as a narrative. The experiment of reading this 
passage intensively for five minutes, and then of reproducing 
it, was tried upon six different groups of the first-year class of the 
Oak Park High School. The groups were selected according to 
the following classification: 

First group: All boys who failed in two studies during January, 1916. 

Second group: All girls who failed in two studies during January, 1916. 

Third group: All boys who failed in one study in January, 1916. 

Fourth group: All girls who failed in one study in January, 1916. 

Fifth group: All boys who made an average of 85 per cent or above for 
the semester ending January, 1916. 

Sixth group: All girls who made an average of 85 per cent or above for 
the semester ending January, 1916. 

In every instance the test was given at about three o'clock in 
the afternoon after the day's work in school. The instructor gave 
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each group the same explicit directions as to procedure. It was 
impressed upon the pupils that they should concentrate intensely 
for five minutes upon the work that was upon the sheets of paper 
turned face downward upon the desks at which they sat. At a 
given signal all were to turn the papers and read. Then at another 
signal, at the end of the five minutes, they were to write what they 
had read, not aiming to reproduce the exact words of the passage, 
but to give the ideas or facts related. 

Every subject was given as much time as he wanted in which to 
do the writing. 

The method of dividing the sentences of the selection into units 
or ideas was followed by the instructor. By consulting the copy of 
the passage read, it will be noted that it is estimated that the 
selection contains ninety-two ideas. 

Table II shows that in the case of the boys with two failures 
over half of them were able to get only from 25 to 35 ideas; while 
in the case of the girls with two failures approximately half of 
them could not get beyond the range of 25 ideas. Of the 33 boys, 
only four were able to gain more than 35 ideas; of the 15 girls, 
four likewise went above the 35 mark. 

Of the 38 boys with one failure, 14 ranged from the 20 to the 
30 mark, while 13 gained more than 35 ideas. Of the 49 girls, 29 
are found between the limits of 20 and 30, while only ten went 
beyond the 35 mark. 

Of the 16 boys with an average of 85 per cent or above, 11 are 
beyond the mark of 35 ideas; of the 27 girls with the 85 average, 
21 are beyond the mark of 35. 

It is interesting to note that the starting-point, or lowest 
number of ideas made by the boys and girls of the 85 per cent 
average, varies only three or four points from the average number 
of ideas made by the boys and girls with two failures; and that the 
average number of ideas gained by the boys and girls with 85 per 
cent average varies only two or three points from the highest num- 
ber of ideas gained by the boys and girls with two failures. 

At first glance it would seem surprising for a boy failing in one 
study to gain 70 ideas. Only one student took the test twice, and 
that was the boy with the 70 ideas to his credit in the group of boys 
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TABLE II 

Showing the Variation in the Assimilation of Ideas According to the 
Indivddual Pupils 



Ideas Gained by Pupils with 
Failures in Two Studies 


Ideas Gained by Pupils with 
Failures in One Study 


Ideas Gained by Pupils with 
Average of 8s Per Cent or Above 


Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


No. of 
Boys 


No. of 
Ideas 


No. of 
Girls 


No. of 
Ideas 


No. of 
Boys 


No. of 
Ideas 


No. of 
Girls 


No. of 
Ideas 


No. of 
Boys 


No. of 
Ideas 


No. of 
Girls 


No. of 

deas 














I 
I 
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9 
10 
11 


























































I 
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I 
I 
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14 
15 
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17 
19 

20 
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16 

17 


I 
I 
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15 
16 

17 
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16 






















I 
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19 
20 












20 
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20 






















21 

22 

23 
24 

25 


I 
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21 
22 
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21 
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21 
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2 

3 

1 
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23 
24 

25 

26 


7 
2 
2 
3 
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23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
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23 
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24 
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25 
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27 
28 
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27 














I 
I 
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28 
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29 


2 
1 
2 
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29 
30 
31 
32 
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29 
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38 
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40 
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46 
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with one failure and with the 69 ideas in the group of boys with an 
average of 85 per cent or above. Through carelessness he had 
failed in one study in January, but still had an average of more than 
85 per cent for the semester. Inasmuch as the group with the 
high average took the test last, he gained nothing by his additional 
five minutes of study, but lost one point. 

The following are some of the most glaring of the errors made by 
those of the different groups. 

I. ERRORS MADE BY BOYS WITH TWO FAILURES 

"At night he took Shorthand. At about this time he thought of writing 
poetry." 

"He went to a small acadimy where he said the teacher was a pirote." 
[The spelling is the pupil's.] 

"He went to work in a lawyer's office. He afterwards became a lawyer." 
[Note: This is the closing of one of the papers.] 

"Dickens got a job in a livery stable and while the coach rolled along he 
would write poems about the horses and at the age of twenty-one he dropped 
a poem of a letter box in Fleet Street." 

"Dickens was thrown in a debtor's prison. At the age of eleven he was 
taken out and put to work in the cellar of a tar factory." 

"At the age of twenty-one, he grew ambitious and began to write poems 
and in this same year he had his first poem published." 

n. ERRORS MADE BY GIRLS WITH TWO FAILURES 

"England's sympathy brought his father out of the cell." 

"Dickens went to work in a blacksmith's cellar where he learned quite 

a bit about the stables and horses." 

"After Dickens began to work, things went better and he was soon making 

speeches." 

m. ERRORS OF BOYS WITH ONE FAILURE 

"Dickens often imitated speeches while he rode in the coach." 

"When he was fifteen, he quit school and began working in a livery stable." 

"His father became great in Parliament." 

"Dickens was getting some ambition and he saw some of the world and he 
knew what a stable was." 

"When eight years of age he was put in prison." 

"He wrote his first story and put it into a very dirty box in a very dirty 
street when he was twenty-one." 

"He soon made an appeal to the English people and made enough money 
in this way to get his father out of prison. He wrote many interesting novels 
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in his career. Among them was about taking a letter up a dark street to drop 
in a dark box." 

IV. ERRORS OF GIRLS WITH ONE FAILURE 

"He used to write notes on his way to and from Paris." 

"When he put his first book in the mail box he put it in with a sigh of 
relief, but never dreamed it would be published." 

"The familty to which he belonged lived in Massachusetts. The town in 
which Dickens went to school was an academy for girls but they did not seem 
to pay any attention to Dickens or any of his classmates." 

"His father made the speeches for Parliament and Dickens took the notes." 

V. ERRORS OF BOYS WITH AN AVERAGE OF 85 PER CENT OR ABOVE 

Of these few made mistakes. What they wrote for the most 
part was correct. They did not do "guess work." If they could 
not remember, they left out the material. The following were the 
worst mistakes found : 

"For a while he worked in a stable where he got his knowledge of "horsey 
things"." 

"Dickens was sent to a military academy." 

"When he was a young man he wrote literature. The name of this piece 
was "Stealthily." [This error is understandable when the selection is scruti- 
nized.] 

VI. ERRORS OF GIRLS WITH AN AVERAGE OF 85 PER CENT OR ABOVE 

" Creeping stealthily to the black mail box on Quick Street." 
"Dropped his first epistle with a quaking heart into a dark letter box on a 
dark corner in a dark street." 

"Dickens was sent to a very strict academy for boys." 
"In the basement of a boot blacking shop!" 

An experiment of this sort is only further evidence of the 
differentiation of the minds of pupils. It only tends to verify the 
judgments the teachers had already rendered by means of the 
school's grading system. Furthermore, the teachers in consultation 
after the first two or three weeks of school in September had 
questioned what should be done with many of these pupils, who 
later were subjected to this test in that they had failed in part of 
their school work. Their teachers, in a good share of the cases, 
knew very soon after the beginning of the school year that these 
pupils were not mentally equal to the school tasks as now assigned. 
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Aside from a few removals, most of the pupils, however, continued 
in their courses to the end of the semester, even though their work 
was not up to the accepted standard. 

The question arises after a scrutiny of the results of this test, 
whether there is not a fundamental difference between the type of 
mind exhibited by those listed as failures and the type of mind 
shown by those with the 85 per cent average. The conditions of 
the test were the same, yet the results were comparatively in 
accordance with the kind of classroom work done by each. If these 
types of mind are not different, then it is the training processes 
through the various grades that have failed to register the same 
results. The contentions are that variations in pupils do exist 
and that the pupils should be studied with closer attention as to 
what these variations are; and that the training processes, by lack 
of drill differentiated to sujt the need of the individual pupil, have 
fallen short of achieving their purposes. 

Business houses more and more are engaging experts to study 
their men employed to see that the right man is in the right place. 
It is becoming, or has become, only a matter of good business to do 
this. In the school world such business tactics applied to the 
fitting of boys and girls to the right courses, and to the creating 
of courses for the right boys and girls, would help to minimize the 
present uneconomic loss in secondary education. The wholesale 
apportionment of pupils to a few limited courses refutes the idea 
that this is actually done. 

But it is not merely the placing of the pupil in the proper place 
for him that constitutes the problem. Good business undertakes 
to find the resources and limitations of its employed and to develop 
what it discovers, intelligently and systematically. Theoretically, 
educators do this, too. In actuality, however, if pupils cannot keep 
up with the standardized pace in the few courses now offered, then 
they must repeat these courses, or else sever their relations with 
the school. Such conditions exist in practically every school. 

If pupils in the first year of high school cannot read a simple 
narrative in English such as was used in this test without making 
extremely gross errors, it is very plain why there are so many 
failures in the course in English as it is now given. Furthermore, 
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how can these pupils be expected to combine and recombine 
properly the grammar forms in other languages, such as Latin and 
German? The same holds true of algebra and general science. 
A mind that jumps at conclusions and wildly leaps into expression 
with small regard for accuracy and truth has little taste for the 
laws of sequence and reason. Then why not regard it as a fact 
that such minds do exist, and begin to build with the foundations 
they already have, and not with the foundations the present accept- 
able type of student possesses ? 

Observation of the manner of each pupil in his method of 
attacking the problem was of interest to the experimenter. The 
pupils with failures approached this test in a different attitude 
from that of the good students. With the latter it had the appear- 
ance of an adventure. What it was for they did not know, but 
they went at it with zest. Their concentration was marked. Only 
one of the 85 per cent group looked up before the signal was given 
to stop. On the other hand, when the groups of "failures" were 
examined, the pupils showed a restlessness in less than four minutes 
and seemed to indicate that they were ready to write. They 
lacked application, and consequently the results were poor. 

To say they lacked application is easy, but what is behind that 
lack? It is evident that their understanding of simple English 
is poor and haphazard. It may be argued in answer to this that 
their interest did not "connect up" with what was being read, and, 
as a result, they reacted with the long-standing habit of listlessness 
of mind toward what seemed uninteresting. It is true that in 
consultation with these pupils in regard to the unsatisfactory 
condition of their work they often assigned the reason "I'm not 
interested." But for pupils, though they may not be interested, 
to have formed habits so that such inaccuracies can be made 
strengthens one's belief in the need of investigation into the ways 
and means of the injection of subject-matter into the pupil's mind. 

The teacher taking too much for granted has, no doubt, caused 
many a pupil to go beyond his depth. If tests were to be devised 
that would show what kind of mind the pupil has and, in some 
measure, its capabilities; then if courses were arranged in the 
curriculum that would take care of these variable types, and would 
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begin with them where their abilities begin, not so many pupils 
would complain, "I'm not interested." At present the good, the 
poor, the indifferent, are grouped in the same classroom. Much 
of the instruction is below what the strong pupil needs, and much 
of it is above the weak pupil. To strike a so-called happy medium, 
in this instance, is not sound pedagogy. 

Too long has it been taken for granted that the slower pupils 
should have "equal opportunity" with the quick pupils — "equal 
opportunities" meaning "same opportunities." The time element 
enters into the problem, for the quick pupils in the five minutes of 
time had stored in their minds many more ideas, and more accurate 
ones, than the slower pupils had. Then how can these two classes 
of pupils be taught upon the same basis ? A glance at the few 
errors made by the pupils with 85 per cent average will show that 
these errors are explicable. In almost every instance the law of 
analogy, or of association, or of synonymy, can be traced in the 
mistakes. But no such excuses can be found for many of the 
wrong ideas expressed by the slower pupils. Theirs seems to be 
a fundamental difficulty. Why try to lead them farther into the 
realms of abstraction and complex visualization when as yet the 
basic elements of these two have not been grasped by them ? 

According to the test, those who do well in their regular school 
work have application and concentration; those who do poorly in 
their daily routine of studies lack both these qualities. At least 
this is true of these groups examined. Perhaps the stress too long 
has been upon the getting of results without the careful study of 
the scientific means to get these results. It is said that "with 
brains, sir," was the reply which Durer, the famous painter, used 
to give when his pupils asked him how to attain a certain effect 
in a picture. The modern teacher cannot be so haughty and final 
in his answer; he must show his pupils how to use "brains" before 
he attacks too strenuously the results put before him. 



